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THE HUMANITARIAN ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. II.* 



By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



VI. THE REMISSION OF INTEREST IN CERTAIN CASES. 
(Exod. 22 : 25 ; Deut. 23 : 9, 20 ; Lev. 25 : 35-38.) 

Today we pronounce the Old Testament laws regarding 
interest impracticable, and point to the modern representatives 
of the Jewish race as our proof. Certainly their literal applica- 
tion would be destructive to business interests, but of the prin- 
ciple underlying them we cannot speak so positively. The 
financial organization of the old Israelitish commonwealth was 
exceedingly simple. There were few, if any, large business 
operations. Loans were contracted, not in order to launch a 
lucrative enterprise, but to save a man and his family from star- 
vation or slavery, which was the penalty of unpaid debt. The 
rate of interest was also exorbitant. In ancient Babylonia there 
was an old law limiting the rate to 20 per cent, per annum, but 
later, in Assyria, 25 per cent, was not unusual. That interest 
was commonly demanded in ancient Israel is demonstrated by 
the presence of laws prohibiting it in certain cases. Nehemiah 
did not deem it necessary to apologize because he and his 
friends had received it on loans. The aim of the laws is appar- 
ently not to prohibit it entirely, but by a broad statement to 
prevent exactions from those who were unable to pay. In every 
instance the poor and needy are distinctly mentioned as those 
for whom the law was enacted. To exact immediate payment 
from those who had not was equivalent, according to Hebrew 
custom, to forcing them for slight cause into what often proved 
lifelong slavery. 

4 Concluded from the Biblical World for October, 1901. 
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Primitive Codes. 

No interest to be exacted from a poor Hebrew (Exod. 22 : 25). 

Whenever a Hebrew lends money to a poverty-stricken 
fellow-Hebrew, he shall not as a harsh creditor insist upon an 
immediate payment of the claim, if the poor debtor is unable, 
nor shall he exact any interest on the loan. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

No interest to be collected from a Hebrew, whatever be the nature of the loan 
(Deut. 23 : 19, 20). 

No Hebrew shall collect interest of a fellow-Hebrew on a 

loan of money or food or anything which the debtor may desire 

to borrow. For a loan made to a foreigner he may demand 

interest, but never from a fellow-countryman. If the Hebrews 

are thus considerate toward their needy brethren, Jehovah will 

prosper their every undertaking. 

Holiness Code. 

Loans without interest to be freely granted to a needy countryman (Lev. 
25:35-38). 

Whenever a Hebrew loses his property and is unable to sup- 
port himself, his fellow-countrymen shall relieve his distress and 
support him as they do the resident aliens who are the wards of 
the community. No interest shall they exact in return for the 
money which they loan and the food which they give him. Let 
them remember Jehovah, whb delivered them in their time of 
dire need from Egypt, and who has given them all that they 
possess in the fair land of Canaan, and let them be considerate 
toward their brother in need. 

VII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE SEVENTH YEAR OF REST 
AND RELEASE. 

Characteristic of the Old Testament legislation are certain 
remarkable laws regarding the observation of every seventh, or 
sabbatical, year. The primary principle underlying these regula- 
tions seems to have been the making of the seventh year one of 
rest for the land, just as the seventh day of the week was for the 
rest of man and beast. In the oldest form of the law this pur- 
pose alone is emphasized. Enlightened experience had revealed 
to the lawgivers of the Hebrew race the great fact that the land, 
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as well as man and beast, would yield the best results if allowed 
a regular period for recuperation. The laws were an attempt to 
conform usage to this fact. 

The special enactments of Deuteronomy deal with certain 
exigencies which resulted from the observation of this primitive 
law. The rest of the soil meant the cessation of income, and 
hence it was but just that the payment of loans and interest on 
the same should also cease during the seventh year. This 
seems to be the real intent of the law, which by later Jews and 
many Christian commentators has been interpreted to mean the 
canceling of all debts in the seventh year, as well as the 
remission of interest. The more reasonable interpretation is 
confirmed by the succeeding exhortation to lend to the poor 
sufficient for his need, even though the seventh year of release 
is at hand, during which it would be illegal to demand a repay- 
ment of the loan. It is obvious that if the loan was to be can- 
celed entirely in the following year, it would be no loan, but a gift. 

The Holiness Code and the redactor of the Primitive Codes 
introduce, in addition to the principle of rest, a philanthropically 
communistic motive : the land is not to be tilled by its owners, 
that the rights of individual ownership may, for the time being, 
be completely set aside, and all members of the community — 
master and slave, rich and poor, Hebrew and alien, man and 
beast; not excepting the wild animals — may share equally in 
that which the fields and vineyards naturally produce. 

The authors of the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes asso- 
ciated with the seventh year certain laws intended to restrict 
and relieve the burdens of the firmly established oriental insti- 
tution of slavery. The Primitive Codes enacted that a Hebrew 
male slave should be allowed to go free in the seventh year 
of his bondage. His wife, however, if given to him while in 
slavery, and his children, were to remain in the possession of 
his master. The Deuteronomic Code makes a great advance upon 
the primitive law. It decrees that every female as well as male 
Hebrew slave should be liberated after six years of bondage, 
and that the master should send forth his manumitted slaves 
liberally provided with the products of his estate. 
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Jeremiah 32 : 8-22 contains suggestive and conclusive evidence 
that these laws in regard to the manumission of slaves on the 
seventh year were not generally enforced — at least before the 
exile. During the final siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
the citizens of the city in their dire extremity, in order to win 
Jehovah's favor, solemnly covenanted to liberate their slaves, in 
accordance with the Deuteronomic law. The siege being tem- 
porarily raised, they at once forced their slaves to return into 
bondage. In denouncing their perfidy, Jeremiah, after quoting 
freely the laws regarding the liberating of slaves, adds that their 
fathers also failed to observe these enactments (vs. 14). Their 
failure to liberate their fellow- Hebrews is declared by Jeremiah 
to be the chief reason why Jehovah caused his people to be 
carried away into exile (vss. 17-22). The later priestly author 
of Leviticus 26:34, 35 regards the exile as the enforced period 
of rest for the land, "even the rest which it had not in your sab- 
baths, when you dwelt in the land." The evidence, therefore, 
is conclusive (compare also 2 Chron. 36:21) that before the 
Babylonian exile the laws of the seventh sabbatical year repre- 
sented ideas to which the ancient Hebrews never completely — 
if at all — attained. 

The same condition continued long after the exile, when 
the poverty of the Jerusalem colony made its observance almost 
impossible. One of the chief results of Nehemiah's reforma- 
tion was that the people solemnly covenanted to "forego the 
seventh year and the exaction of every debt" (Neh. 10 : 31^) . 
Josephus refers to the observance of the seventh year in the 
days of Alexander the Great ; 5 and in the age of the Maccabees 6 
it appears to have become a regular institution. The Mishna 
(Shebi'ith) states that only in Palestine was the law of the 
seventh year fully carried out, but that also in Syria certain of 
its enactments were observed by faithful Jews. Even Tacitus 
was acquainted with this law (Hist. 5:4). Thus it would seem 
that it remained, like many of the ethical teachings of the 
prophets, for fully four centuries little more than an unrealized 
ideal, and then was appreciated and applied by later Judaism. 

s Josephus, Antiquities, XI, viii, 6. 

6 Ibid., XIII, viii, I ; XIV, x, 6. Also, I Mace. 6 : 40, 53. 
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i. Rest and remission of interest in the seventh year (Exod. 
23:10, 11; Deut. 1 5 : 1-1 1 ; Lev. 25 : 1-7, 20-22) . 

Primitive Codes. 

The community to share in common, in the seventh year, the fruits of the soil 
(Exod. 23 : 10, 11). 

For six years the land shall be tilled and its products gath- 
ered by those who own it, but in the seventh year the fields, 
the vineyards, and the olive groves shall be uncultivated and 
allowed to rest (that the poor may share alike with the rich in 
the natural products of the soil, and that the wild beasts may 
have what is left). 7 

Deuteronomic Code. 

No loans or interest to be collected of Israelites in the seventh year (Deut. 
i5:i-3)- 

The seventh year shall be a year of release, in which the 
rights of a creditor shall be in abeyance in the case of a brother- 
Israelite, since in that year the land is at rest and therefore 
gives to the owners no definite income. No creditor shall press 
the payment of a loan — much less interest upon the same, even 
though the debtor does not belong to the poorer classes, which 
are exempted entirely from the payment of interest. From a 
foreigner a loan may be demanded and the interest on the same, 
since his ability to pay is not restricted by the observance of 
the seventh year of rest. For obvious reasons the right of 
exemption is extended only to members of the Hebrew race. 

Prosperity promised if the law is faithfully kept (Deut. 15 : 4, 5)- 

If the spirit of this law — namely, practical consideration 
for the needy — is faithfully observed, Jehovah's blessing will 
bring such great and universal prosperity to his people that none 
shall be afflicted with poverty. Then this law, which is intended 
especially to help and protect the poor, will cease to be neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the Israelites will no longer be obliged to 
borrow, and hence be subject to other people, but they shall be 
the lenders, and therefore the masters. 

7 The statement of vs. n£, explaining the aim of the seventh year of rest, 
breaks the logical sequence of the passage, and its language clearly demonstrates 
that it is a deuteronomic addition, introduced to indicate another reason for the com- 
mand and to bring it into harmony with Deut. 15 : 1-5. 
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The duty of generosity to the poor at all times and in all circumstances (Deut. 
15:7-11; cf. Lev. 25:35). 

Whenever a poor fellow-Hebrew appeals to you for a loan 
to meet his pressing needs, do not be niggardly or grudging 
toward him, but provide him generously with what he requires. 
Even when the seventh year of release is near, when you will 
have no income and the poor will share with you in the products 
of your fields, guard carefully against the insidious danger of 
harboring a selfish thought within your heart which might influ- 
ence you to withhold the needed favor which he asks. Grant 
his request, that he may not have occasion to call down Jehovah's 
displeasure upon you because of your hard-heartedness. Let no 
burden of sin rest upon your soul. Give liberally, for, if you so 
do, Jehovah will bless you in everything which you undertake. 
To your poverty-stricken fellow-countrymen be generous, for 
there shall always be poor in the land who are in need and are 
worthy of your charity. 

Holiness Code. 

The rest of the land and provision for all in the seventh year (Lev. 25 : 1-7, 
20-22). 

For six years the land shall be tilled, but in the seventh it 
shall enjoy a complete rest. None of the natural products of 
the field or vineyard shall be gathered by the owners in the 
seventh year into storehouses, but all shall be shared as food 
alike by all members of the community, including the property 
owners, slaves, hired servants, resident aliens, and the animals, 
domestic and wild. To meet the needs of the people Jehovah 
will cause the land to produce so bountifully in the sixth year 
that that which is then gathered will suffice until the harvests 
of the eighth year can again be reaped. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the seventh year (Exod. 21:2-6 ; 
Deut. 15 : 12-15, I 8)- 

Primitive Codes. 

Regulations regarding the liberation of married and unmarried slaves (Exod. 
21 : 2-4). 

After a Hebrew slave has served his master six years, he 

shall be set free without paying anything for his redemption. 

If married when he entered into the state of bondage, his wife 
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shall be liberated as well as her husband. But if he was unmar- 
ried when he became a slave and subsequently was given a wife 
by his master, the wife, and all children resulting from the mar- 
riage, shall continue to belong to the master. 

The case of a slave who prefers to remain in bondage (Exod. 21:5, 6). 

In case the manumitted slave declares that he loves his master 
and wife and children, and prefers to remain with them as a slave 
rather than to go free, his master shall bring him to a sanctuary 
and in the presence of authorized witnesses (naturally the priests) , 
beside the door or doorpost, shall pierce his ear with an awl as 
a symbol that his state of bondage will continue until death. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The duties of a master at the manumission of a slave (Deut. 15 : 12-15, >8). 

At the end of six years every Hebrew, whether man or 
woman, who has been sold into slavery shall be set free. His 
master shall not send him forth penniless at the time, but shall 
provide him liberally with cattle and sheep, and with the products 
of his fields and vines, according as he himself has been pros- 
pered. Let every Hebrew remember that his was once a race 
of slaves in Egypt, delivered thence simply by Jehovah's favor, 
and be considerate toward those who are under him in the rela- 
tion of slaves. Grudge not setting free your slave at the end 
of the six years of service, for during that period by his devoted 
toil he has done for you, without reward, as much work as would 
have been done by two hired servants to whom you would have 
been obliged to pay full wages. 8 

Voluntary bondage (Deut. 15 : 16, 17). 

In case the slave prefers to remain with his master in bond- 
age, the latter shall lead him to the door of the house and pierce 
his ear with an awl ; then the slave shall remain throughout his 
lifetime the possession of his master. 

VIII. REGULATIONS REGARDING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

Many and various have been the attempts to reconcile the 
enactments in the Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes regarding 

8 Vs. 18 continues the thought of the section, vss. 12-15, an d hence in the para- 
phrase it has been restored to its true logical position. 
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the observance of the seventh year and those of Leviticus regard- 
ing the year of jubilee. The difficulties are greatest in the case 
of the laws relating to the manumission of slaves : the former 
codes plainly command that a slave shall be set free after six 
years of service ; the latter, in the fiftieth year of jubilee, which 
may have been one or forty-nine years after the date of enslave- 
ment. Each of the two codes ignores the enactments of the 
other. All the current attempts to reconcile them are based on 
pure hypotheses, and break down when critically analyzed. The 
evidence of Jeremiah, chap. 34, that the earlier laws, decreeing the 
liberation of slaves at the end of six years, had proved, before 
the exile, impracticable because of the selfish reluctance of the 
Hebrews to give up such valuable possessions, suggests the 
origin of the enactments regarding the year of jubilee. They 
must be recognized as later and more conservative endeavors to 
mitigate the evils of slavery by making the period of servitude 
longer. In compensation for this concession to an institution 
too deeply intrenched to be easily overturned, the later priestly 
lawgivers established and defined the right of redemption, pro- 
vided the Hebrew slave or his kinsmen could procure the sum 
legally required to purchase his freedom, and so carefully pro- 
tected the slave from wrongs that his position was practically 
that of a hired servant. The family of a slave was also liberated 
in the year of jubilee as well as the slave himself — a wise and 
benign provision. 

In connection with the law of the year of jubilee the right of 
every Hebrew to redeem his ancestral possessions is clearly 
stated and defined. Although not reduced to an exact law until 
a comparatively late period, this right of redemption was clearly 
a very old custom. Jeremiah refers to it as in force in his day 
(Jer. 32 : 6-15). That which is peculiar to the law of the jubilee 
is the enactment that all property, with the exception of city 
houses, shall revert at the end of forty-nine years to the original 
owners or their heirs. This certainly is in many ways the most 
radical measure among all the laws of the Old Testament which 
aim to secure social equality. It practically does away with the 
absolute ownership of land, and assumes its ownership by the 
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community, which retains the right of leasing it again to tenants 
at the end of forty-nine years. Obviously it anticipates certain 
of the most advanced socialistic propaganda of today. The 
principle, however, of which this law was an extreme expression 
was not entirely new to antiquity or to the Israelites. Among 
several ancient peoples the communal ownership of land was a 
fixed institution. 9 The Dalmatians, for example, redistributed 
their land, according to Strabo, every eight years. Many Aryan 
peoples periodically reassigned their lands among the heads of 
families. Among many village communities of Russia the usage 
still obtains. The property of many Arab tribes of the past as 
well as the present was held in common. Emerging originally 
from that desert life, the Israelites were, therefore, familiar from 
the first with the idea of common ownership of property. The 
provision for the sharing of the natural products of the ground in 
common by all members of the community in the seventh year 
of rest is probably a reflection of that early idea. Possibly the 
law in regard to the gleanings belongs to the same class. The 
law of the year of jubilee attempts, therefore, to correct social 
evils by reasserting and reapplying an old principle which had 
fallen into abeyance. 

In the small Jewish community which began life anew in 
Palestine after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
this law was not necessarily impracticable. The detail with 
which it is developed by the priestly legislators is conclusive 
evidence that they did not consider that they were promulgating 
merely a paper law. If it had been applied in the spirit in which 
it was written, the character as well as the history of the post- 
exilic community would probably have been far different from 
what they actually proved. That it was not observed after the 
exile appears to be conclusively demonstrated. It represents, 
therefore, an ideal which the majority of the race never realized, 
but which could not have failed to influence the nobler and more 
responsive souls in Israel. 10 

9 Maine, Village Communities, pp. 8 1 f. 

10 For a fuller treatment of this subject see the author's forthcoming volume on the 
Messages of the Israelitish Lawgivers, in the " Messages of the Bible " series (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York). 
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I. Restoration of property in the year of jubilee (Lev. 
25: 10/5, 13-15, 23-34). 

Holiness Code. 

All property to revert to the original owners in the fiftieth year (Lev. 25 : \ob, 
13-15). 

In the year of jubilee every Israelite shall enter again into 

possession of his ancestral lands. All sales of property shall be 
made with a view to its reversion to the original owner in the 
fiftieth year, so that, for example, a man buying a piece of land 
shall only pay an equivalent for the crops which it will bear before 
the year of jubilee. 

Priestly Code» 

The right of the original owner to redeem land (Lev. 25 123, 24). 

No land shall be sold in perpetuity, but in every case the 
original owners shall have the right, if they have the available 
wealth, of buying back their ancestral estates. Jehovah, the 
Lord of the whole earth, whose tenants the Israelites are, reserves 
this right. 

The redemption and reversion of estates (Lev. 25 : 25-28). 

If an Israelite is compelled by poverty to sell a portion of 
his ancestral estate, it shall be the duty of his kinsmen to redeem 
it. If there is no relative to redeem it, and the man later acquires 
sufficient means, he may himself redeem it by paying to the one 
who purchased it a sum equivalent to the rent for the years 
remaining until the year of jubilee ; otherwise it shall remain in 
the possession of the purchaser until the year of jubilee, when it 
will revert to him. 

Limitations in the redemption and reversion of city property (Lev. 25 : 29-34). 

When a dwelling-house located in a walled city is sold, the 
right of the original owner to redeem it shall be limited to one 
year. If he does not improve this right within that time, the 
house shall become the absolute possession of the purchaser, to 
be held by him in perpetuity and inherited by his descendants, 
and therefore not subject to the general law of release in the 
fiftieth year. Houses, however, located in villages not inclosed 
in walls, shall be regarded as belonging to the landed estates, 
and therefore they shall be subject to the regulations regarding 
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redemption by the original owners and restoration in the year 
of jubilee. Furthermore, houses located in walled cities which 
are the hereditary possession of the Levites may be redeemed 
by them at any time. In case the Levites do not exercise this 
right of redemption, the houses shall nevertheless revert to them 
in the year of jubilee, that they may never permanently lose 
their hereditary possessions. The pasture lands assigned to 
them about their cities may not be sold by them even tempo- 
rarily, for they are given to them as a permanent possession. 

2. Manumission of slaves in the year of jubilee (Lev. 
25: \oa, 39M2, 47-5 2 . 54)- 
Priestly Code. 

Command to restore all Hebrews who have sold themselves, to their families 
and estates in the year of jubilee (Lev. 25 : 10a, 39^-42). 

The fiftieth shall be a year of universal release. A Hebrew 

who sells himself to one of his race shall serve until the fiftieth 

year of jubilee, and then he and his children shall be given their 

freedom, and shall be allowed to return to their family and to 

their ancestral estates, for the Israelites belong to Jehovah, who 

ransomed them from the bondage of Egypt and will not allow 

them again to be brought into slavery. 

The redemption and manumission of Hebrews sold to foreigners (Lev. 

25 = 47-52, 54). 

If because of his poverty a Hebrew is compelled to sell him- 
self into slavery to a foreigner or wealthy resident alien, anyone 
of his kinsmen may redeem him, or, if he secures the means, he 
may redeem himself. The price of his redemption shall be 
determined by the number of years remaining until the year of 
jubilee, or, if that is far distant, he shall be allowed to pay back 
the amount for which he was originally sold. If he be not 
redeemed before, he with his children shall receive their free- 
dom in the fiftieth year of jubilee. 

IX. THE RIGHTS AND TREATMENT OF RESIDENT ALIENS. 

(Exod. 12 : 49 ; 22 : 21 ; 23 : 9, 12 ; Deut. 1 : 16 ; 10 : i8£, 19 ; 14 : 29 ; 16 : 11, 14 ; 24 : 14, 17a, 
19-21 ; 26 : 11-13 ; 27 : 19 ; Lev. 19 : 10, 34 ; 24 : 22 ; Numb. 9 : 14 ; 15 : 15, 16, 29, 30.) 

The attitude of ancient peoples toward foreigners was usually 
hostile. Ordinarily an alien was regarded as an enemy. Even 
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the cultured Greeks classified all foreigners as barbarians. In 
the Semitic world, where blood-kinship — real or theoretical 
— was the chief bond holding together society, the lot of the 
one who was beyond the protection of his tribe or people was 
pitiable and desperate. He was the prey of everyone, and none 
would champion his cause or avenge injuries done to him. 
Consequently the temptation to wrong and oppress him was 
strong. Although he would hasten to place himself under the 
protection of the tribe or a strong chieftain, it was impossible 
for him to forget or conceal the fact that he was of alien blood. 
Consequently there was great need that the lawgivers, inspired 
by their broad love for humanity, should protect him with their 
injunctions. This they endeavored faithfully to do. Seventy 
different laws — several of which are duplicates — were devoted 
to guarding the interests of the unprotected aliens. In the 
Primitive Codes the Israelites are simply urged to refrain from 
acts of oppression. In Deuteronomy, however, they are com- 
manded not only to be just, but also to love these representa- 
tives of foreign, and in many cases hostile, races. In the 
Holiness Code the spirit is, if possible, still more cordial. The 
Israelites are to love the sojourners as themselves. In the 
Priestly Code all racial barriers are cast down, and the resi- 
dent aliens are placed on a perfect equality with the native 
Hebrews. 
Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

Justice to be shown to the resident alien (Exod. 22:21; 23:9; Deut. I: 16; 
24 : 14, 17a/ 27 : 19). 

Let no Hebrew wrong or oppress a foreigner sojourning in 

the land of Israel who has no legal right, but who has placed 

himself under the protection of the community. (When tempted 

to take advantage of his defenselessness, let the Israelites 

remember that they were once sojourners in the land of Egypt.") 

11 The clause 22 : 21*," For ye were strangers in the land of Egypt," is in the spirit 
and style of Deuteronomy, and not in harmony with the rest of the laws of this sec- 
tion, which consists of a code of rules for the decision of cases. The command of 
Exod. 22 : 21 is repeated almost verbatim in Exod. 23 : 9. The duplicate as well as 
the concluding clause of Deut. 22 : 21 are probably from the redactor. 
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Redaction of the Primitive Codes. 

Sabbath rest for the resident alien (Exod. 23 : 12). 

The rest and recuperation of the seventh day shall be for the 
resident alien as well as for the members of the community. 
Deuteronomic Code. 

Generous consideration for the needs of the resident alien (Deut. 24: 19-21 ; 
14 :29; 24 : 19-21 ; 16 : lib, 14 ; cf. Lev. 19 : 10). 

Sheaves forgotten at harvest time and the gleanings of the 
olive orchard or vineyard shall be left for the resident aliens, 
orphans, and widows. With them shall also be shared the 
triennial tithe which shall be set aside especially to supply their 
many needs. Likewise they shall be invited to join at the 
temple in the joyous festivities of the Feast of Weeks and Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

Love toward the resident alien (Deut. 10 : i8£, 19). 

As Jehovah shows his love toward the resident alien by pro- 
viding him with food and clothing, so also the Israelites should 
love the foreigners dwelling in their midst, for like them they 
were once defenseless strangers in Egypt. 

Holiness Code. 

Kindness and love toward the resident aliens (Lev. 19 : 34). 

The Israelites shall treat the foreigners dwelling in their 
midst with the same tender consideration as they show to those 
born in their own homes. They shall love them as they do 
themselves, making the interests of the resident aliens their 
own, even remembering that they were once sojourners in the 
land of Egypt. 

Priestly Code. 

One law for aliens and natives (Exod. 12:49; Lev. 24:22; Numb. 9:14; 
15:15, 16,29,30). 

Resident aliens shall be subject to the same laws, and shall 

enjoy exactly the same rights and privileges, as the native 

Israelites. 

X. THE OLD TESTAMENT LAW OF LOVE. 
(Exod. 23 : 4, 5 ; Lev. 19 : 17, 18.) 

Primitive Codes. 

To do unto your enemy as you would have him do unto you (Exod. 23 : 4, 5). 

If a man find a stray ox or ass belonging to his enemy, he 
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shall surely resist the temptation to be avenged upon his foe, 
and shall return the animal at once to its owner. Likewise, if 
he finds one who hates him in need of help, he must overcome 
his impulse to stand aloof and must unhesitatingly give to his 
foe the needed aid. 

Holiness Code. 

To love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19 : 17, 18). 

A man shall not cherish hatred in his heart against his 
neighbor. Let no one sin by neglecting to perform a kindly 
office for a brother-man. Let him not seek to be revenged for 
a wrong nor bear any grudge against a fellow-countryman. 
Rather let him love his neighbor as himself, and thereby prove 
himself a true son of the divine Father of Love. 

Many of the Old Testament laws, which merely reflect ancient 
customs or usages of the ritual, may be reverentially placed upon 
the historical shelf and reserved chiefly for the students of 
Israelitish life and religion. Not so, however, with these 
humanitarian laws. They represent not the low- but the high- 
water mark of Hebrew thought and teaching. Their kinship is 
with the noblest messages of the inspired prophets and sages. 
In the past they were potent in shaping and developing that 
which was best in the life of the Israelitish race. Their justice, 
tempered with a genuine love for humanity and for all of God's 
creation, has left its benign impress upon the laws of every civil- 
ized land. Like the teachings of the Hebrew sages, they relate 
to man, and rise so far above temporal and racial limitations 
that they are of perennial and universal application. The prin- 
ciples of which they are the practical expression are calculated 
to heal the wounds of society in the present as in the past. In 
that shorter Bible, which each lover of God and of truth con- 
sciously or unconsciously selects from the greater whole for his 
own personal guidance and inspiration, these laws, because of 
their intrinsic merit, certainly deserve a prominent place. 



